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lence and fraud still pursue them | 
into new regions with the avidi- 

of a victorious army for the 
spoils of the vanquished, but act 
like the generous victor, we give 
no quarter to a fallen enemy or 
submissive friend—humiliation 
precedes annihilation, and des- 
truction follows defeat. id 

it must be a subject of lamanta- 
tion to the philanthropist that o- 
ver the whole extent of territory 
comprehended within the limits 
ofthe United States, or at least 
within many hundred miles along 
the sea board, an Indian can sear- 
cely be found. Heis a novelty. 
'f accident or inclination has 
thrown one of those unhappy be- 
ingsamong us, we gaze at him 
with wonder and astonishment; 
we contemplate himas we do the 
approach of a comet, which we 
may or may not see again, and is 
curious because it jis seldom seen. 

The numerous nations of Indi- 
ans who formerly inhabited the 
forests of New Jerse ey; Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and the states of 
New England, have become total- 
ly extinct, have assimilated to the 
remains of other nations. or are 
wandering a mere relic of a nation 
discomfited, homeless and heart 
broken, withoat the formalities of 
a pebple or a system of govern- 
ment. Many of their names have 
been entirely lost, or can enly be 
learned from history; their destiny 
‘cems to be followed up by a fate 
is certain as it is cruel and Jaman- 
able é; and, like the chosen people 
‘O whieh Ihave often compared 
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them, the powerful arm of the Al- 
mighty alone can save them from 
total annihilation. 

If there isa time when nations 
shall be judged as well as individ- 
uals, the God of the red man and 
white man will recompense the 
untutored and injured children of 
the forest. 

The celebrated speech of the 
Oneida chief Skenandoh, who 
was blind with age, being above 
one hundred years old, 
when he delivered it, has caused 
many a teas, and is filled with 
true pathos. 

“My warriors and children 
hear! [tis cruel; it is very crcl! 
A heavy burden lays on my heart; 
it is very sick. his is a dark 
day. The clouds are black and 
heavy over the Oneida nation; 
and a strange armis heavy upon 
us and our hearts groan under it. 
Our fires are put out, and our 
beds are removed from under us. 
The graves of our fathers are des- 
troyed, and their children are 
driven away, The Almighty is 
angry with us, for we have been 
very wicked; therefore his arm 
does not keep us. Whereare the 
Chiefs of the Rising Sun? There 
no indians sleeps but those that 
sleep in their graves! My house 
will be like theirs; seon will a 
white chief here kindle his fire. 
Your Skenandoh will soon be no 
more and his’ village no more a. 
village of Indians. 

“The news that came last nig!:t 





by our man from Albany made 
this a sick day in Oneida. All 
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our children’s hearts are sick, 
and our eyes rain like the black 
cloud that roars on the tops of the 

rees of the wilderness,. Long did 
the strong voice of Skenandoh 
cry, children take care; be wise; 
be straight. His feet were then 
Jike the deer’s and his arms like 
the bear’s—he can now only 
mourn out a few werds and then 
be silent; and his voice will no 
more be heard in Oneida. But 
certainly he willbe long in the 
minds of his children—in white 
men’s Skenandoh’s has gone far, 
and will not die. He has spoke 
inany words to make his children 
straight. Long has he said drink 
no strong water; for it makes you 
mice for white men, who are cats. 


ifany a meal have they eaten of 
you. ‘Their lips are sweet, but 
*heir hearts are wicked. Yet 


‘here are good whites and good 
Sndians. {love all good men, and 
Jesus, whotn [ love, sees all. His 
reat day is coming, he will 
inake straight; 
cheating whites and drinking Inv- 
dians, begone ye, go, go, certainly 
my children, he will drive them 
aways tn that day will I rejoice. 
But oh! great sorrow is in my 
heart that maur of my children 
mourn. The great Jesus has 
looked on all the whites, the 
whites were cheating us; and i! 
will remain in his mind, he will 
make all straight again. Long 
have I believed his good words & | 
aslong asllive | “will pray to 
bim. He is my good saviour my 
blind eyes he wil! open, | shall 
tec him. His way isa good way. 

“tTearken my children! when 
the news sounds in the council 
housc,towards the setting sun, and 
they cry make bows and arrows, 
sharpen the tomahawk, put the 
chain of friendship with the whites 
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kill! The great chief at the 
setting sun, wont kill any of the 
six nations that go into his land 
because they have a chain of 
friendship with the whites, and 
he says, the whites have sold them 
our land. We have not sold it, 
we have been CHEATED; aga my 
messenger shall speak true words 
in the great council house toward 
the setting sun, and say, yet bury 
the tomahawk; Oneidas must be 
children of pe: 1Ce. 

“Children! some have said your 
chiefs signed papers to white men 
and sold our fires. Your chiefs 
signed no papers; sooner woul¢ 
they let the tomahawk lay ther. 
low. We know one of our men 
was hired by white men to tel! 
our men this, and will now tel! 
you sohimself. Papers are wick- 
ed things; take care; sign none 
of them but such as our minister 
readsto us. He is straight. You 
now see his tears running like 


 OULS. 
he will say to] 


“Father, you arc our minister, 
dry:up your icars. We know 4 
your atm could, it would help us 
We know wicked men speak it 
of you for our sakes. You suffer 
with us. Children, our two mes- 
sengers will run and carry our 
sorrows to the great council fire 
towards the setting sun. Run, 
my children, and tell our words. 
—Give heath to all the chiefs ae- 
sembled round the council fire. 
And may Jesus the great Saviour 
‘bring you back safe.” 

This speech is not only pathet: 
ic but also true. { could never 
read it without being affected. 
Weil might Skenandoh exclaim, 
where are the chiefs ofthe rising 
sun! ‘The answer is, as given in 
the speech; “white chiefs no¥ 
kindle their ancient fires.” 

The God of nature has stampeé 
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us Well as individuals. A power- 
‘slnation may origmate in one 
-entury and become extinct in 
another.--What emotions do not 
arise in contemplating the past, 
present, and future state of the 


Indians. 


, oO 
A tribe of American nttizves of su- 
pertor wmearovemcents. 
~The Franklin (Missouri) Intel- 
ligencer gives the following ac- 
count. 
Be ceca. the Spanish set- 
tlements of New Mexico and 
‘he Pacific Ocean, reside a na- 
tion of Indians, called Nabijos, 
whose ingenuity and inprove- 
ments reflect honour on the ‘un- 
civilized state. ‘Their skill in 
manufacturing, and their excel- 
jence in some of the useful and 
ornamental arts, show a decided 


‘superiority of geniuy over all the 


other tribes of the western conti- 
nent; even over thase whose con- 
tiguity to civilization has afforded 
thems the benefit of its institution. 

Their power and bravery ard pro- 


verbial among the Spaniards, who | 


have experienced more molesta- 
tion and injury from them, than 
from all other Indians in their 
vicinity. ‘They once sent to San- 
ta Fe a large quantity of silver in 
bullion to be moulded into dollars, 
which the Spaniards prefidious!y 
-onverted to their own use. The 
“oaniards also prohibited the cul- 
‘:vation and manufacture of tobac- 
(0 among them, with a view to 
necessitate them to purchase 
their own, for which they demand 
anextravagant price. ‘These, to- 


‘gether with other causes of dissat- 


isfaction, have, for many ycars, 
occasioned mutual hostilities, in 
which they usuajly triumphed o- 
ver the pusillanimity of the Span- 
jards, and me de alarge propor- 


tran nf thei: 
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spoils of war. A young gentile- 
man, now in this town, during the 
ast summer accompanied a strong 
military expedition against them, 
which defeated them, and obliged 
them to sue for peace. ‘i'hey 
‘killed a chief who wore shoes, 
fine woollen stockings, smaii 
clothes, connected at the sides by 
silver buttons instead of a scam; 
a hunting shirt; and a scarlet 
cloth cap, the folds of which were 
also secured by silver buttons. 
These people do not adopt the 
usual Indian manner of living in 
villages, but ure a nation of com- 
fortable and independent farmers. 
Their houses are built of stone: 
some one, and others two storics 
high, ‘They have fine flocks ot 
sheep, abundance of mules, and 
herds of cattle of a superior kind. 
They cultivate corn, tobacco, and 
cotton; the cotton they manufac- 
ture into cloth: They have gar- 
dens, in which they raise several! 
kinds of esculent vegetables; and 
have peach orchards, the fruit of 
which resembles our apricots. 
Several articles of their woollen 
‘manufacture equal the qualit 
fof oursp—We have seen a cove: 
let made by them, the texture of 
which was excellent, the figures 
ingenious, and the colours perma- 
nent and brilliant. Our towns 
man, Mr. H., has taken it to 
Philadelphia for the parpose of 
sending it to a friend in Europe. 
—The Spaniards imitate the. 
manufacture of this article, bu! 
their imitations are far inferior to 
the original. ‘They make baske(s 
and small dishes of osicrs, so com- 
pactly worked as to hold water 
without the least [eak 
twigs before being wrought arc 
variously and so skillfully. put ito- 
gether that the €nished -vesscl 
presents diffcrent figures. ‘Their 
tidiea are madd of tanned leath> 
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er and often embellished with sil- 
ver ornaments. They dress al- 
most wholly in their own fab- 
rics. The men dress in small 
clothes, sometimes of deer skins, 
tanned and handsomely coloured. 
The women wear a loose black} 
robe, ornamented round the bot- 
tom with a red border, which is 
wens figured; and when not 
engaged, they use a large shawl 
of the saine colour and material. 
This remote and secluded tribe | 


may have brought down their 
knowledge of some degree of 
civilization from the time of 


their first emigration into this 
continent, and perhaps from the | 
days of Israel. Some of the o- 
riginal tribes of this continent, it 
appears from various tokens of a 
degree of civilization discovered 
in the west, did retain for atime 
some knowledge of the civil arts. 
They became extinct probably 

by the savage barbarity of their 


brethren, who had fallen into 
the hunting and savage life. 


The above tribe, it would seem, 
escaped that destruction. 
Antiquities ofthe People who for- 
merly inhabited the West- 
ero Parts of the Uni- 
ied States. 


T is time to consider the third 

_and last, and most highly in- 
teresting class of Faas oe SO 
which comprehends those belong- 
ing to that be ‘ie erect- 
; our ancient forts and tumuli: 
those mihtary woes whose w all, 
and ditehes cost so much labour 
in theirstructure, those numerous 
lofty mounds, 
lich owe their origin to a peo- 
bin far more civilized than ovr 
fodians, but far less so than Eu- 
These works arc inter- 
te {he 


~* - oe 
and SOTIMtiM.e 


accounts, 
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Antiquarian, the Philosopher, ang 
the Divine, especially when we 

consider the immense extent of 
country which they cover; the 
great labour which they cost 
their authors; the acquaintance 
with the useful arts, which. that 
people had, when compared with 
our present race of Indizis; the 
grandeur of many of the works 
themselves; the total absence of 
al] historical records, or even tra- 
ditionary accounts respecting 
them; the great interest which 
the learned have taken in them; 
the contradictory and erroneous 
accounts which have generally 
been given to them; to which we 

may add, the destruction of them 
which is going on in almost every 
place where “the ey are found in 
this whole country, have jeintly 
contributed to induce me te be- 
stow no inconsiderabie share of 
attention to this class of Antiqui- 
tics. They were once forts, 
cementerics, temples, altars, 
camps, towns, villages, race 
grounds, and other places of a- 
musement, habitations of chief: 
tains, videttes, watch towers, 
monuments, &c. These ancient 
works, especially the mounds, 
both of'e arth and stone, are found 
in every quarter of the habita- 
ble globe. 

— Oe 
fa what Parts of the World an- 
cient works of this kind 
e found. 


ancient WOras 


es ancicn rks. 
much talked about, and ; 


little understood, are spread over 
an immense extent of country, 
in Europe and the northern parts 
of Asia. ‘They may be traced 
from Wales to Scotland on the 
island of Britain ;—they are foun? 
in Ireland, in Normandy, in 
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exyoss tne Russian empire, to our 
continent. In Afni rica we see py- 
ramids, which derive their origin 
from the same source. In Judea, 
throughout all Palestine, 
svorks similar to ours exist. In 
Tartary they abound in all the 
steppes. I know not whether 
Lewis and Clarke saw any of 
these works on Columbia river 
but they did not traverse that 
country by land, and had of course 
but little opportunity to discover 
them, i? there, But on this side 
vf ihe Rocky Mountains they did 
see them frequently and | have 
little doubt of their existing all 


the way, from the spot where, 
sve are informed, the ark oi 


Noah rested, to our northwestern 


lakes, down them and their out- 
lets, as fur as the Biack River 
country. on the southern shore 


of Jake Ontario in New York. 
On the south side of Ontario, 
one not far from Black River, is 
the iarthest in a northeastern di- 
yection on this continent. ne 
on the Chenango river, at Oxtary, 
is the farthest ‘south. on the east- 
ern side of the Neskeae 
These works are small, very an- 
Ment, and appear to mark the ut- 


most extent of the settlement ol 
the people who arian them in 
wr aivection. Coming from 
Asia, finding our g sreat lakes, and 


icliotring them down thus far, 


Were they driven back by the 
mucestors of our Indians? and, 
Were the small forts above al- 
luded to, built in order to protect 
them from the Aborigines who 


—— 
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“Memoir, 


; state, perhaps in the 
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mouth of Catarangas creck 
in. the state of New York, 
where Governor Clinton, ia his 
cc.” says a jine of - 
forts commences, extending south 
apwards of fitty miles, and n 


) 


more than four or five miles, a- 
part. ‘There is said te be anoth 
er line of them P: eres ~“ hese, 
;woien generally contain a few 


7 icTes 


i 
of ground onty, whose walls 
are only a few feet in height. 
‘or an able account of the As- 
iiquities in tie westera parts 0 
New York, we must aguia 


not wishing to 


ae id what he 
has so well said. 


If the works alluded to, are 
rea] forts, they must Rave been 


pult by a people few in number, 
and quite rude in the arts of Tike ° 
Trayellin i} e towards 3 tine southwes 
these works are frequenily s en; 
but like those alroady montioned, 
they are comparatively small, un- 
iil we arrive on the Egking near 
Newark, where are some of the 
most extensive and intricate, as 
well as interesting, of any in this 
world. Leav- 
ing these, still proceeding in @ 
. outhweste ra direction, we fing 
xtensive ones at Cir- 
At Chillicothe ra 
some, the destroyis 
hand of : noiled Lae 


some very 
Seer’ ¥ 
CiICVUtLs 


— air 
WCC ub 


man has des 
oftheir contents, and entirely re- 
moved them. On Paint Creek 
are some, far exceeding all others 
in some respects, where probab- 
ly was once an ancient city of 
creat extent. At the mouth of 
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the Scioto, are some very exfen- 
}sive ones, ns wellas at the mouth 
fofthe Muskingum. In fine, these 
) works are thickly scattered over. 
in irom the southeru 


the vast pis 
| sho € of dal -¢ Erie, tothe Mexican 
ingreasing in digo ag size 
e proceed ter, 
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wards the south. Jhey may be 
traced around the Gulph, across 
the province of Texasinto New- 
Mexico, and al! the way into 
South America. They abound 
most in the vicinity of good 
sireams, and are never, or rearly 
found except in a fertile soil. 
They are not found in the prairies 
of Ohio, and rarely iu the bar- 
rens, znd there they are small, 
and situated on the edze of them, 
and on dry ground. “From the 
Black River country in Newyork, 
to this state, I need say no more 
concerning them; but at Salem in 

Asht abul i county, there is one on 
‘] + hil ii, which merits a few words 
though it is a small one compared 
with others farther south. The 
work at Salem, iz on a large hill 
near Coneaught river, if my in- 
formation be correct, and is about 
three miles from lake Erie. It 
i3 round, taving two paralel cir- 
calar walls, and a ditch between 
them. §$ Through these walls, 
leading into the inclosure, are a 
gateway and a road, exactly like 
a modern turnpike, descending 
down the hall to the stream by 
such a gradual slope, thata team 
with a waggon might easily eith- 
er ascend or descend it, and there 
fs no other place by which these 
works could be approached, with- 
out considerable dificulty. Within 
the bounds ofthis ancicnt encfo- 
vurc, the trees which grew there 
were such as denote the richest 
soil in this country, while these 
growing on the outside of these 
ririns, were such_as ‘denote the 
ties id 

On the suface of the earth, } 
within this cigcular work, and im- 
mediately below it, pebbles round- 
ed, and having their angles worn 
off in water, sich as are now scen 
on the present shore of the lake, 


@ré found, but they aco represen: 
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ted as bearing visible marks of 
having been burned in a fire, 


Bits of earthen ware, of a coarse 
kind, and of a rude structure, 
without any glazing, are found 
ihere on the surface, and a few 
‘inches below it. This ware is 
represented to me as having been 
manufactured of sand stone and 
clay. My informant says, within 
‘this work are sometimes found 
skeletons of a people of smail sta- 
ture, which, if true, sufhciertly 
identifies it to have belonged to 
that race of men who erected our 
tumuli. The vegetable mouid 
covering the surface within the 
| works, is at least ten inches in 
fdepth. In these same works have 
been found articles, evidently be- 
longing to the Indians, of their 
own manufacture, a3 well as oth- 
ers, which they had derived from 
their intercourse with Europeans 
and their descendants. I mention 
) the fact here, thus particularly, in 
order to save the repetition of it 

in describing nearly every work 
| of this kind, especially along the 

shore of lake Erie, and the banks 
of the Jarger rivers. This cir- 
cumstance I wish the reader to 
keepin mind. Indian Antiquities 
are always either on, or a very 
small distance below the surface, 
unless buried in some grave; 
whilst articles, evidently belong- 
}ing to that people who raised our 
mounds, are frequently found 
many feet below the surface, espe- 
cially in river bottoms. 

Still proceeding in a south- 
western direction, there are, at 
different places, several small an- 
cient works, scattered over the 
country, some in regular forme, 
and others appear to have been 
thrown up to suit the ground 
they are situated; but their walls 
are only a few fect in height, en- 
[compassing, gencrally, bat a fest 
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COLY 
acres, With ditches of no great { 
de oth, evidently shewing the 


population to have 
siderab! Ca» 

I have been informed, that in: 
the north part of Medina county, | 
Ohio, there are some works 
near one of which, a picce-of 
marble well polished, was lately 
found. It might have been a 
composition of clay and sulphat| 
of lime or plaster of Paris, such 
as I have often oo in and ‘about | 
ancient works along the Ohiw 
river. A common observer | 
would mistake thé.one for the o- 
ther, which I am disposed to be- { 
lieve was the case here. - | 


been incon: | 
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ANCIENT TUMULI. 





LiIERE is another species of | 

ancient works in this coun- 
try which deserves. our notice. 
They are conical mounds, cither 
of earth or stones, which were 
intended for many sacred and im- 
portant purposes. In many parts 
of the world similar mounds were 
used as monuments, sepulciures, 
altars and temples. 

The accounts of these works, 
found in the scriptures, show that 
their origin must be sought for 
among the Antideluvians. That 
they are very ancient, were used 
23 places ofs sepulture, public re- 
sort and public worship, is prov- 
ed by all the writers of ancient 
times, both sacred and profane. | 
Momer frequently mentions them. | 
ie particularly describes the 
tumulus of Tytyus and the spot 
where it was. {In memory of the 
‘illustrious dead, a sepulchral 
tnound of earth was raised over | 
their remains; which from that, 


time for rward became an alter, 
whereon to offer sa crilices, and 
around which, to exhibit games 


fica whereon stood a tempi¢ 
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ferings and games were intendcd 
to propitiate their names, to honor 
and perpetuate their memories. 

Prudentius, a Roman bard, bas 
told us, that there were in ancient 
Rome just as many temples of 
gods as there were sepulchres 
of heroes implying that they were 
the. same. Need | mention the 
tomb of Anchises, which Virgil 
has described, with the offerings 
there presented, and the games 
there exhibited? The sanctity of 
Acropolis where Cecrops was in- 
humed? ‘The tomb of the father 
of Adonis, at Paphoe, whereon a 
temple dedicated to Venus was 
erected? The grave of Cleoma- 


dedicated to the worship of dA- 
pollo? Finally, i would ask the 
classical reader if the words 
translated toms and TEMPLE, are 
not used as synonymous, by the 
poets of Greece and Rome? Vir- 
gil, who wrote in the days of Au- 
gustus, speaks of these tumuli as 
being as ancient as they were 
sacred, cven in his time. Who 
+ has forgotten thoge lines, thr 
reading of which gave him so 
much ‘pleasure in the days of hz 
childhood? 

Tumulum antique Cereris, 
sedamque sacratam, V enimus——— 

fin. lib, ii. ¥. 742. 

In the first ages of the world, 
reason teaches us to believe, that 
the government of maukind was 
patriarchal; and the scriptures 
inform us that it was so. In in- 
fancy and childhood we naturally 
jook up to our parents for support 
and education. The debt of 
} gratitude increases until the be- 
loved object of our filial affection 
ismo more. Then‘ all the en 
dearments, of which we were the 
objects, through all our helpless 
years, posent themselves to out 
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some monumeni, to perpetuate 
the memery of those to whose 
kindcare we are so greatly ia- 
debted. By what better means 

could such an object be effected 
by a people unacquainted with 
the use of fetters? What more 
lasting monument of filial respect 
eould have been ra‘sed by a peo- 
pie thus situated? How init; 
and yet how sablime? and caleéu- 
lated to cadure while the world 
3 yall continue, unless des- 
sacriligious hand of 


itself si ha 


troyed by the 
man. 

A conical tumulus was reared, 
gamics were instituted, and cer- 
tain ciierings presented on stated 
qyteersarice. In Jdater times, 
mete? warriors arose, and periorm- ft 
éd gre ait and mighty deeds, the 
whole tribe or nation joined to 
raise on some high place, gener- 
ally, lofty tumulus. At first,.sac- 

hcees mi; 8° nth ave been. and prob- 
why were, offered on these tumu- 
ii, to the trae God, as the great 
author and giver of life; but in 
later times they forgot Him, and 
wershipped the manes of the he- 
roes they had buried there. 

_ The conical mounds in Ohio are 
either of stones orofearth. The 
former, in other countries and in 
former ager, were intended as 
MouumentTs, for the purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of some 
muportant event: Or as ALTARS, 
whereon to offurpsacriitces. ‘The 
latter were used as cementeries 
and as aliars, whereon, in later 
times, templce were erected a 
mong the pee eplé of Greece and 
Rome. Their existence and uses 
may be learned; by consulting 
the ancient writers, both sacred 
and profane. 

In the <a we are in- 
formed, that Jacob erected a pil- 
lar of stones in order to p erpetu- 
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able dream which he had, where 
yw re pose :d, when journeying to 
visit Laban. A pile of stones was 


raised on the spot, where many 


‘years afterwards he parted with 


Fy 
his brother Esau. This mound 


was to be a limit, which neither 
should in future pass 
without being considered as a 
trespasser on the other. When 
the fsraelites crossed the Jordan, 
ithe priests raised a pile of stones, 
which were brought from the bed 
of nett river. ‘Phe reasons are 
assigned by the several historians 
vhich the reader can see at his 
ieisure. 
| ~Gilgal was a heap of stoncs, 
ty ere the Israelites encamped 
the first night after they crossed 
the Jordan. If the reader wilk 
consult a correct map of Palestine, 
he will see that Shiloh, Bethel, 
Jerusalem, &c. where the Jews 
assembled at various periods of 
their history, for pubhe worship, 
were al! of them situated npon 
high hills. 





Description of the Movrns, or 
Tumust, of Fart. 


HRY are of various altitudes 


i and dimensions, some being 
only four or five feet in height, 
and ten or twelve feet in diame- 
ter at their base, whilst others, 
pe we travel to the south, rise to 
jihe height of eighty and ninety 
\feet, a and cover many acres of 
preatd, 

They are generally, 





where 


i Those in the north part of Ohio 
are inferior in size, and fewer in 
number, than those along the 
iriver. ‘These mounds are betiev- 
ed to exist from the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the west, to the Allegha- 
nies in the east; from the south- 
ern shore of lake Erie to the 








completed, in the form ofa cone. 
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